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cision, frequently verging upon incorrectness; also a decided inclina- 
tion to reason post hoc ergo propter hoc. The tone taken toward the 
family of George III. is not happy: though this is perhaps pardonable, as 
there are few topics that require such discriminating treatment. Equally 
unfortunate is the tone toward the Established Church, both in sarcasm 
and in an implication of sleepy officialism. In the chapters on Dissent 
there is much to which exception might be taken, much also that might 
be added by way of supplement. Thus, a study of the sectional dis- 
tribution of Dissent, based upon the Parliamentary returns of Dissenters' 
places of worship — to which M. Halevy does not allude — would have 
modified one or two conclusions. Nevertheless, this introductory 
volume has brought into the discussion of recent English history a new 
question, and one which it is much to the credit of M. Halevy to have 
proposed. 

C. E. Fryer. 

Jules Favre, 1809-1880. Essai de Biographie Historique et Morale 
d'apres des Documents inedits. By Maurice Reclus, Docteur 
es Lettres. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1912. Pp. ix, 572.) 

Ernest Picard, 1821-1877. Essai de Contribution a l'Histoire du 
Parti Republicain d'apres des Documents inedits. By Maurice 
Reclus, Docteur es Lettres. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1912. 
Pp. viii, 362.) 

The author of these biographies is a young scholar, who, from family 
tradition and personal sympathy, is deeply interested in the history of 
the republican party in France during the nineteenth century. The form 
which his contribution to that history has taken is due to his belief that 
while the origin and evolution of its doctrines, its organization and influ- 
ence, its struggles and conquests, have been investigated in numerous 
excellent studies, its personnel has been neglected. Satisfactory lives of 
its leading journalists, orators, and statesmen are almost entirely lacking. 
That deficiency he has sought to supply for two of its most important 
and representative leaders. 

M. Reclus recognizes that complete impartiality in regard to Favre 
and Picard is scarcely possible even for the younger generation of 
Frenchmen. The events in which they were prominent figures and the 
parts which they played still give rise very frequently to bitter polemics. 
From such influences he has striven to emancipate himself as far as 
possible by seeking to carry on his work in a scientific spirit and by 
taking great pains to avoid the attitude of either invective or apology. 
Any bias which his work may exhibit is due, he thinks, to sympathy for 
the cause which Favre and Picard championed rather than to partiality 
for the men themselves. He is especially solicitous that his life of Favre 
shall not be set down as a work of rehabilitation. 

Both books are in general sound, interesting, and valuable studies, 
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fully warranting the claims which their author makes for them. It is 
probably well, however, that the disclaimer of a purpose to effect a re- 
habilitation is made, for after the Terrible Year both Favre and Picard 
lost nearly all of the great popularity which they had enjoyed while 
fighting in the law-courts and at the tribune of the Chamber for liberty 
and republicanism against the despotism of the Second Empire. Mis- 
understanding in regard to Favre is so extensive and deeply rooted that 
M. Reclus very justly calls the prevailing misconception of him " la 
legende de Favre ". The injustice and the mistaken ideas involved in that 
misconception he is at great pains to point out and correct, yet without 
glossing over or unduly extenuating the mistakes which Favre un- 
doubtedly committed. 

For both books the author has been able to make use of a large 
amount of hitherto unused materials, including some oral testimony. 
Among these materials the most important are the papers left by Favre 
and Picard. There are also a good many documents, chiefly letters, from 
the papers of their intimate associates. Many of these documents are 
printed in extenso in the text or in the foot-notes. This has been done to 
such a degree and so frequently for matters of comparatively small 
interest that there is perhaps ground for the criticism, especially in the 
volume upon Favre, that the published evidence has been sometimes 
neglected in order to make a display of the unpublished. 

Admirable judgment has been shown in the selection of the points to 
be emphasized and in the allotment of space to the various topics. M. 
Reclus does not allow his readers to forget that Favre and Picard passed 
the most brilliant years of their careers as opponents of the Second Em- 
pire and owed their rise into positions of great power and influence to 
their talents as speakers. Favre, he thinks, was easily the greatest 
French orator of his generation. Yet, as both men, and especially Favre, 
are best recalled as members of the Government of National Defense 
and of Thiers's first ministry and as that is the period of their lives 
about which controversy is keenest, the greatest degree of attention is 
given to it. In both books it occupies about one-third of the space. For 
Favre special attention has been given to his famous circular of Sep- 
tember 6 ("not an inch of our territory, not a stone of our fortresses"), 
the Ferrieres interview, his decision not to leave Paris even for the 
London Conference, the negotiations at Versailles and Frankfort, and 
the Commune. M. Reclus presents a strong case for the argument that 
Favre's diplomacy was not so infatuated and weak as it is usually repre- 
sented to have been, that the feature most criticized subsequently was at 
the time universally applauded, and that the complete failure of his 
policy was due to lack of French military success to a degree which 
could not have been anticipated, and to the German predetermination to 
insist upon the cession of Alsace and Lorraine. M. Reclus thinks his 
capital blunder was his failure to attend the London Conference. The 
wise policies which Picard unsuccessfully urged upon his colleagues of 
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the Government of National Defense are properly emphasized, but his 
much-criticized course as Thiers's Minister of the Interior is not ade- 
quately discussed. His resignation is ascribed to unwillingness to sanc- 
tion the severe measures used for the punishment of the Communards, 
but no proof for the assertion is offered. 

Although not all of the conclusions which the author reaches can be 
accepted, his method of arriving at them is in general not open to serious 
exception. One qualification, however, must be made. He at several 
points exhibits a surprising readiness to accept rather dubious oral testi- 
mony and to follow without sufficient reason the accounts to be found 
in the unpublished documents which he has himself brought to light. 
The weakest feature of both books is their bibliographies. These are 
confined to names, titles, and editions. More ample information and 
some critical appraisements would have been of great value, especially 
for his manuscript materials. 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 

Histoire de la Polynesie Orientale. Par A. C. Eugene Caillot. 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1910. Pp. 606.) 

M. Caillot proposes Eastern Polynesia as the subject of his theme, 
but he centres attention on the islands in the possession of France. 

Tahiti, the largest of the Society group, with its capital Papeite, 
forms the commercial and strategic centre and calls for the largest share 
of attention. The land is of volcanic origin — as is true of the whole 
group — its highest peak, Orohena, 7329 feet in altitude. Barrier-reefs 
surround the island and the soil is extremely fertile, producing all the 
fruits of the tropics. The same is true of all the Society Islands. 

The people are physically a splendid race, tall, well-formed, vigorous, 
with a complexion varying from a cafe au lait to an oaken tan. The 
beauty of the women and the warmth of their passions are proverbial, 
an inspiring theme with the sons of Neptune. From the time of Tahiti's 
first discovery by Quiros, 1606, and its rediscovery by Wallis, 1767. until 
the early part of the nineteenth century the people continued to be 
insatiate cannibals, without being able to plead hunger or lack of food 
supply. Any attempt to estimate the moral character of the Tahitians 
will be furthered by a study of the society called Areoi, a semi-religious 
secret organization devoted to licentious pleasures and one which en- 
joined infanticide. 

The most striking feature in the history of Tahiti, as of all these 
archipelagoes, has been — unfortunately — a bitter religious and political 
conflict resulting from the determined interjection of a Roman Catholic 
propaganda into this field already won by Protestantism, and the bloody 
strife attending French occupation. 

Thirty missionaries of the London Missionary Society landed on the 
island of Tahiti, March 4, 1797, and were welcomed by the king and 



